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THE NOBEL PRIZE TO A POET IN EXILE 





On October 25 the Royal Academy of Sweden an- 
nounced its decision to award the 1956 Nobel Prize 
for Literature to the Spanish poet in exile, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. 

The international press has published ample re- 
ports of this event, so we will not insist here upon 
the quality of the poet’s work, which has been un- 
reservedly praised and proclaimed as the creation 
of the highest spirituality which has elevated Spanish 
literary tradition to its purest essences. Juan Ramén 
Jiménez has been given the credit due him as the 
creator of a new school of poetry in the expression 
of beauty through verse as well as through his master- 
ful and luminous prose. 

What interests us here is the meaning of the award 
granted to Juan Ramon Jiménez. In announcing the 
Swedish Academy’s decision, the Secretary General, 
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Mr. Anders Oesterling, said: “We are granting the 
1956 Prize for Literature to Juan Ramén Jiménez for 
his lyric purity which constitutes an example of high 
spirituality and artistic purity in the Spanish lan- 
guage.” Then the Secretary General added: “In 
granting this award to Juan Ramon Jiménez, repre- 
sentative of the great lyrical tradition of Spain, the 
Swedish Academy has wished to crown equally An- 
tonio Machado and Garcia Lorca.” 

That is to say, we should consider these three 
names to be the joint recipients of the Nobel Prize. 
And of these three top names of Spanish poetry and 
of universal literature, two have been exiled poets 
and the third, Federico Garcia Lorca, was murdered 
in Spain at the beginning of the Civil War by 


Falangists. 


We wish, as always, to remain objective, especially 
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so in this case, yet even viewed with the greatest im- 
partiality it must be conceded that this year it is the 
literature of exiled and persecuted Spain that has 
been granted the Nobel Prize, and that this litera- 
ture is the highest expression of Spanish spirituality. 

Let these words not be seen as an attempt to in- 
clude Juan Ramon Jiménez among the politicians, 
in the sense of circumscribed activity and battles; 
that he is not. But we must delineate, with bold 
brush-strokes, his consistent line of conduct. 

Our poet was born in Moger, in the Andalusian 
province of Huelva, in 1881. He was educated there 
in a Jesuit College, and went to Madrid in 1900, 
where he published his first two books of poetry: 
Ninfeas and Almas de vioieta. He became the close 
friend of Valle Inclan and Ruben Dario. After a 
few years in his native province he returned to Ma- 
drid in 1912 and joined the educational and reform 
group of that period led by the great educator and 
founder of the Institucién Libre de Ensenanza (Free 
Institution of Teaching), Don Francisco Giner de los 
Rios. Jiménez’ friends then included Ortega y Gasset, 
Unamuno, Cajal, and many others. He was inter- 
ested in the founding of the Residencia de Estudian- 
tes, and he made the plans for the gardens of the 
Residencia, which he called “La colina de los dlamos’” 
(“The hill of poplar trees”). This Residencia, which 
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the poet helped found, became the perfect model for 
the residential university college. Through her Resi- 
dencia Spain began to open up to the outside world. 

Jiménez had. high hopes for this formative project 
for Spanish youth. Asked once by a foreign journalist: 
“Do you think that this is Spain?” he replied, “This 
will be Spain.” 

The Civil War snuffed out this and other hopes. 
When the fighting broke cut he tried to collaborate 
as he could, and he and that admirable wife whom 
he has just lost, Zenobia Camprubi, started a chil- 
dren’s colony. They gathered together a group of 
children of loyalist fighters and lodged them in a 
house belonging to Juan Ramon, and there they 
both worked. 

But when the war became more intense Jiménez 
was invited to visit the University of Puerto Rico 
and upon the advice of all he accepted. The harsh- 
ness of life in Spain in those days might have 
obliterated a sensibility such as his. The poet and 
his wife left for Puerto Rico and from there he con- 
tinued his sad and voluntary exile, and to preserve his 
fidelity to his idea of Spain, to his Spain, to the 
Spain that he had once begun to create in the Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes, on “the hill of the poplar 
trees.” VICTORIA KENT 
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IBERICA 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


Angel del Rio 


I. The man and the circumstance 


Madariaga is now seventy, after a life of great ac- 
tivity devoted to a great variety of tasks. High time 
for his friends and readers to essay an inventory 
which, though justified by his days that have gone 
by, is at the same time rendered premature and pro- 
visional by the continued vigor of his personality and 
pen. Not an easy undertaking is that of making an 
accounting, of searching for law and norm, in a life 
and a life-work that have always been open to all 
the importunities of the past and present. 

Engineer and journalist, high official of the League 
of Nations, professor of Literature, diplomat and poet, 
theoretician and novelist, cabinet minister and drama- 
tist, traveler and translator of Hamlet, historian, es- 
sayist, interpreter of various cultures, expert on dis- 
armament, his is one of the most outstandingly inter- 
national of personalities while at the same time typ- 
ically and unmistakably Spanish. Of Madariaga 
Maurois once said that he could be, all at the same 
time, “the most Spanish of Frenchmen, the most 
Spanish of Englishmen and always the most Spanish 
of Spaniards.” And here we have the perfect ex- 
ample of the European, even the citizen of the world, 
the archetype which has been attracting the spirit of 
the West since the times of the Renaissance. 

Surely there must be keys to this personality which 
is multiform, one and varied, and still of an unmis- 
takable individualism. Perhaps two of these keys may 
be found in the following formulas: 

Culture, politics and history, united by the poetic 
sentiment of the interpreter of Shelley and Calderén, 
of Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

Liberty, intelligence and ingenuity, and, in his in- 
ner depths, a preoccupation with the problem of the 
human spirit and destiny. 

Even after only a cursory examination of Mada- 
riaga one recognizes that what is typical in him is 
not simply a matter of richness of modalities, of his 
being a Spaniard who moves about the world as in 
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his own country or an engineer who writes historical 
works or a professor of Literature who speaks with 
authority about the Kellogg Pact; no, what is typical 
in Madariaga lies rather in what such disparate ac- 
tivities all have of the spirit; in his eagerness to find 
the human root in so many themes, to find where 
the psychological meets the moral. In this connection 
Madariaga’s preferred definition of politics as “the 
mechanics of the moral forces” is revealing. 

In spite of all that we have said, Madariaga’s is 
not a unique case. His peculiarity consists, perhaps, 
in that he represents to a greater extent than do the 
majority of his contemporaries an intellectual and 
political climate which is very much that of the 
XXth century European, to the point of being a 
sort of advance example of what the European with 
a sense of responsibility will have to be in the future, 
and which, to some extent, he has already begun to 
be. 

At the same time Madariaga is the Spaniard in 
whom are best blended, embodied and harmonized 
many of the aspirations of the past which are deep- 
rooted in the Spanish national consciousness, and 
which erupted in a convulsive force at the beginning 
of this century. 

Viewing the process begun in ’98 today, with a 
perspective of over fifty years, we could describe the 
Spain of our times as being the result of three con- 
vergent phenomena: the definitive liquidation of im- 
perialist illusions (though shamelessly and clumsily 
revived in recent years); the definitive liquidation 
(after the failure of the First Republic of 1873) of 
the traditional monarchist regime; and, above all, the 
eagerness for complete communication with the 
world, a definite end of isolation. Said in other 
words, an overcoming (but not a negation) of the 
past;- a liberation from dead tradition in order to 
search for eternal tradition, as Unamuno expressed 
it, or, quite simply, in Ortega’s words, to rise “to the 
height of the times.” 

Of course all of this has well-known, and always 
unfulfilled, antecedents which we need not go into 
in detail here: Feij6o and those “liberal and Ro- 
mantic” emigrés of 1823 about whom Vicente Llo- 
rens has just written an extraordinary book, Giner 
de los Rios and the Institucién Libre de Ensenanza, 


' etc. But it is quite evident that at no time in modern 
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history has Spain been so present in the world as 
in the past fifty years. Spanish names appear fully 
incorporated in the panorama of universal culture 
or they move on an equal footing in foreign centers: 
Unamuno and Ortega, Maeztu and Eugenio D’Ors, 
Picasso, Juan Gris or Miro. For the first time since 
the Golden Age Spanish poetry—Machado, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, Guillén, Salinas, Lorca, Alberti— 
sounds a universal note which is not inferior to that 
of any other country. Even in subjects traditionally 
absent from the Hispanic ambit such as philosophy 
and science, the Spaniards are beginning to make 
their presence felt. And dozens of Spaniards, techni- 
cians, journalists and professors have been out in the 
world since the beginning of the century, long be- 
fore the tremendous exodus of ’39, dedicated to the 
task of understanding the culture of their own coun- 
try in contrast or comparison to that of the country 
in which it has been their lot to live. 

Like all who are heedful to the palpitations of his- 
tory Madariaga is the son of his times and his cir- 
cumstances, but in some aspects his case has no 
parallel. Perhaps one could look for it among those 
pre-romantic emigrés of 1818 such as Marchena, 
Blanco White, Alcala Galiano, José Joaquin de Mora, 
or, among Spanish Americans, Miranda, who also 
became citizens of the world without renouncing their 
incorruptible Hispanic foundation. 

There is, come to think of it, something which does 
distinguish Madariaga from almost all his compa- 
triots: that rare achievement of having two foreign 
tongues which he can use as his own, not as inter- 
preter or parrot but as one who has assimilated with 
the language the spirit which created it. This is an 
example of a mental flexibility which is unusual in 
the Spaniard who, aside from his meager linguistic 
ability to begin with, is apt to make the error of 
rigidity, as though his personality were carved out 
of a block of stone. Spaniards are apt to be people 
of a single idea, closed off to all that does not enter 
into the mould of that idea; a people who are very 
persistent in their beliefs. In contrast there is some- 
thing amazing in Madariaga’s capacity for compre- 
hension, in his ability to be completely at home in 
the Institut Politecnique of Paris, in Oxford, Geneva, 
Washington or Lima and to competently perform 
the most varied of tasks. Variety has been the law 
of his life, to such an extent that he has been able 
to say that he has had to change professions every 
five years. Malicious ones might interpret this as an 
indication of lack of perseverance, forgetting that this 
variety has been accompanied by expressions of a 
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very strong character and, above all, by an exem- 
plary consistency of ideas and principles. 


II. The work 

If space permitted it would be interesting to tarry 
over the formative factors, home and atmosphere, 
which usually have such influence on the vital tra- 
jectory of a life. But a few notes will have to suffice. 
Madariaga came from a family of military tradition, 
whose forebears must have included roving Basques 
and nostalgic Gallegos. But family tradition was 
broken in his case and in that of his brothers; it 
ceded to culture, to civic-mindedness, with an un- 
mistakably modern and liberal atmosphere. One 
brother, Caesar, became an engineer; another a sculp- 
tor, of great talent according to those who knew 
him; his sister Pilar started out in life as a chemistry 
student and now is a professor of Literature. Science 
and art were the opposite poles toward which Sal- 
vador gravitated. Science, the starting point; art, 
more specifically poetry, was a refuge from repeated 
intellectual adventures in many other fields. 

Having inhaled in that home all the renovating airs 
of the Spain of the beginning of the century, and 
becoming aware of Spain’s cultural lag in contrast 
to the leading European countries, he was eager to 
cross new frontiers. Although he came from a family 
of doubtlessly limited financial means the decision 
was nevertheless made to send him to Paris for his 
education, first to the Lycée and later to the Institut 
Polytecnique. Having obtained his degree as a min- 
ing engineer poetry already attracted him, and he 
composed verses in French. There followed some 
years of practicing his profession, from 1911 to 1916, 
the only years, up to the time of the Republic, in 
which Madariaga resided in a permanent way in 
Spain. 

We do not know what an engineer working for 
the Ferrocarriles del Norte, who undoubtedly had the 
somewhat bohemian air of a French student which 
he has preserved during much of his life, did in 
Madrid during those five years. He must have been 
in touch with writers and artists. But then, as others 
might hang up their uniforms, so he hung up his 
engineer’s degree to go out once again in search of 
European atmosphere. As he says in the prologue to 
one of his first books, Arceval y los ingleses (Arceval 
and the English), “Between that farewell and my 
ensuing meeting with Arceval I ended my career; 
I practiced it for five years and then I threw it out 
the window.” 

His ties cut, he spent four or five years in London, 
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and then in 1921 his life took a new turn and he 
landed in Geneva where, predestined by formation 
and temperament for internationalism, he found his 
natural center of gravity in the League of Nations. 
In the meantime he had devoted himself ener- 
getically to his vocation as a writer. Four or five books 
had appeared which were notable for their brilliance 
and variety: journalism, poetry, essays. He worked 
on the London Times and wrote a series of articles 
for the Spanish press which were collected later in 
his first book: La guerra desde Londres (The War 
from London) (Tortosa, 1917), which he disdain- 
fully referred to in an initial enumeration of his 
early works as “a mere collection of journalistic ar- 
ticles.” Poetry seemed to interest him more than 
politics. In 1919 he published Manojo de poesias 
inglesas puestas en castellano (Manual of English 
Poems put into Castilian) with translations of Mil- 
ton, Shelley, Burns and others. The following year 
he made his debut in criticism with various lectures 
on comparative literature, assembled in the volume 
Shelley and Calderén and Other Essays on English 
and Spanish Poetry (London, 1920; Castilian ver- 
sion: Ensayos anglo-espanoles, 1922). The quality of 
this work was acclaimed by the English critics: “The 
truth is that very little of what has been written 
recently by English critics about Shelley deserves to 
be read as much as does this work by a Spaniard.” 
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(The Times) ; “Madariaga’s essays deserve to be in- 
cluded in the first rank of contemporary literary cri- 
ticism.” (The Bookman) | 

This book has some highly revealing features: 
Madariaga’s attraction to the philosophical lyricism 
of the author of Prometheus Unbound, so concerned 
with human destiny; his interest in Calder6én, who is 
the most translatable in form and in spirit, being 
the most conceptual of all the great Spanish classics; 
the inclination toward comparative literature on psy- 
chological bases, and, in connection with this, the 
tendency to interpret poetry as a singularly repre- 
sentative expression of national character. 

No less revealing is his taste for popular lyrics, 
about which he said in a long essay on the subject 
that they are “perhaps the most typically Spanish 
creations in the whole field of literature.” Madariaga, 
a cultivated and cosmopolitan man, goes like the 
romantics back to the popular, in poetry and in 
language, to search for what is the most recondite 
and, perhaps, the most universal of the spirit of his 
country. A search in which he is accompanied by 
Unamuno, Menéndez Pidal and Antonio Machado, 
among others. 

Madariaga’s enthusiasm leads him to risk a most 
hazardous tour de force from which he comes forth 
triumphant: that of pouring into a foreign language 
those little gems of traditional song: Spanish Folk 
Songs (London, 1922). And popular inspiration was 
very apparent in his own poetry also, beginning that 
same year with the book Romances de Ciego (Ro- 
mances of the Blind), with a prologue by Unamuno 
who heard in these romances “the abysmal and 
eternal voice of my Carthusian race,’ and in those 
in which the rest of us can hear the melancholy strain 
which Madariaga, the man divided in two—between 
the feeling and the idea, between the eagerness for 
understanding and irony—, bears hidden beneath a 
mundane smile and the cold, analytical look of the 
intellectual. 

This initial period was crowned by a fundamental 
work, The Genius of Spain (1923), a splendid col- 
lection of studies, the best to have appeared at the 
time on Galddés, Giner de los Rios, Perez de Ayala, 
Unamuno, Baroja, Valle Inclan and Azorin, pre- 
ceded by two essays of a general nature: “The 
Genius of Spain,’ and “Characteristics of Spanish 
Literature.” Antonio Aita has said of the former that 
it was “the most profound to have been written up 
to now on this subject.” Perhaps this opinion is a 
bit exaggerated if we recall writers like Unamuno, 
Ganivet, Ortega and others who have been obsessed 
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by the same theme. But there can be no doubt but 
that it is the-clearest and best organized essay of all 
the infinite series of interpretations of the elusive 
national character. ; . 

It is, furthermore, unmistakable proof of Mada- 
riaga’s distinctive note in modern criticism: his talent 
for system, his art of reducing to intelligible outlines 
the ideas and problems which have left other critics 
and essayists debating over profound intuitions and 
suggestive impressions. For not in vain did Madariaga 
study in France and later inhale Anglo-Saxon disci- 
pline. This is why he has been the best interpreter 
of Spanish values for foreigners. His intentions along 
these lines were manifest already in the preface of 
this book in which he states with exemplary modesty 
his “utilitarian aim: to introduce contemporary 
Spanish literature to the English reading public.” Nor 
is his interpretation of the Spanish genius pure sum- 
marizing, but rather a very personal view with pene- 
trating observations about the language, psychology 
and history. With respect to the essay devoted to the 
literature of the twentieth century, perhaps he did 
not sufficiently emphasize its novelty or the fact 
that he was the first in certain ideas which today 
are accepted by all: the notion, for example, that 
the specific in literature, so individualist and varied 
at the beginning of the century, was the more or 
less conscious effort toward the union of “the crea- 
tive instinct and the critical intellect’; or the lu- 
cidity in describing three precursors: Menéndez Pe- 
layo, Galdés and Giner. Splendid too is the essay 
on the author of Fortunata y Jacinta, one of the 
first, if not the first, in the Galdds revival, after the 
unjust and unjustified disdain of the writers of *98. 
~ The agility of his mind and his temperamental 
avidity bring Madariaga to cultivate ever newer 
forms, revealing to us a distinct and important facet 
of his personality: irony and imagination; in a word, 
humor. In 1925 appeared the bilingual edition of 
La jirafa sagrada (The Sacred Giraffe), a fantasy 
in the Swiftian tradition of political and human 
utopias and satire, with suggestions of what we could 
call Africanist literature. If the chronicles of the 
Kingdom of Ebany have obvious antecedents this 
does not keep this curious narrative from showing 
very original qualities of imagination and inventive- 
ness, or from being an acute criticism of civilizations, 
especially of the English. The novel is attributed to 
“Julio Arceval,” whose biographical sketch is outlined 
in a subsequent volume, Arceval and the English. 
Here the biography serves as pretext for a more direct 
judgment of the usages, manners and characteristics 


of British life. Today pretty much forgotten, this 
book is, nevertheless, of great interest. It belongs to 
the cycle of commentaries inspired by the reactions 
of Spaniards like Maeztu o1 Julio Camba who have 
gone forth from their country, and whose most 
qualified precedent would be the Cartas finlandesas 
(Letters from Finland) of Ganivet. And in truth the 
name of the creator of Pio Cid and La conquista 
del reino de Maya was invoked as much in connec- 
tion with Arceval and the English as with The 
Sacred Giraffe. A writer endowed with extraordinary 
receptivity, it can be said that in this as in other 
aspects of his work Madariaga passes along trails 
that have already been blazed, but without this in 
any way limiting his originality or the free exercise 
of an intelligence of the first order. 

Madariaga’s Arceval could as well be a close rela- 
tive of Pio Cid or of Unamuno’s Jugo de la Raza 
or of other creations of a generation’s excessive long- 
ing to broaden its vista. It is not amiss, then, to 
search in Arceval for some clues to the personality 
of his creator. For example: 

“This combination, which is at the same time a 
struggle of two tendencies, gives Arceval’s personality 
not a little of its attraction. His intelligence is trans- 
parent and it accepts all. His heart is decidedly ori- 
ented toward fraternity. The first of these would only 
make of him a dry intellectual or a cynical dilet- 
tante. The second, one of those uselessly good human 
beings whom language disparages and at the same 
time praises with the name un infeliz (roughly, an 
innocent). But the union of both gives character and 
objective interest to their intellectual curiosity, and 
clairvoyance to their human sentiments. And from 
the inherent antagonism between these two charac- 
teristics, as from a blow between flint and steel, 
springs forth the humor which sparkles here and 
there in his writings.” 

And in another place: 

“Parallel to this decline of his Anglophilism a 
conscious growth in his Hispanicism was produced 
in Arceval. Expatriate Spaniard, unfamiliar with the 
realities of his country, he seemed to be searching 
frantically in the heart of the national life for that 
faith of which Europe had robbed him . . . to the 
point that, carried along by one of those intellectual 
fevers which had been happening to him ever more 
frequently, he decided that zt was his duty to return 
to Spain and to work in Spain for a Rebirth of 
Life, antidote and reaction to the era initiated by 
the Rebirth of Knowledge.” 

(To be continued) 
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FROM THE SPAIN OF TODAY 
TO THE SPAIN OF TOMORROW 


ll. A POLITICAL PROGRAM (Conclusion) 


S. Moragas 


Succession is what concerns the regime, but Franco 
doesn’t care too much for the sound of that so in- 
stead he poses the problem of continuity. And that 
is what interests us, too. Will it be the Bourbon 
regime of sword-wielding ecclesiastics that is to con- 
tinue, or will it be the Republic? 

We want the continuation of the Republic. Now 
that there are no more Chamberlains or Blums per- 
haps the hour is propitious. There are no Chamber- 
lains or Blums, but are there Spaniards? 

The First Republic was short-lived, yet it produced 
men of great moral stature. Instead of dwelling so 
much on Fernando VII and Isabel II, on Narvaez, 
O’Donell and all the other Generals and Company, 
our historians should tell us more about those in- 
spiring examples, those creative men of such dignity, 
integrity and spirit as Pi y Margall, Don Francisco 
Giner and Pablo Iglesias. The Second Republic did 
not produce men comparable to these, although the 
name of Besteiro is unforgettable; yet the Second 
Republic endured for a much longer time. Now all 
would seem propitious for the definitive triumph of 
the Third Republic. 

So perhaps we should try to see things clearly 
in order to be able to act with calm. The first two 
Republics deserve our boundless gratitude; but now, 
and without reproaches, we must do what they failed 
to do. Spain must have a revolution. 

Aside from a sudden change made against the will 
of a constituted power, by revolution I mean the 
imposition of a radical solution to the political, social 
and economic problems of a country in a simultane- 
ous manner. 

Under ordinary circumstances there can be an 
order of priorities in the solution of problems, and 
under abnormal or extraordinary circumstances such 
as war or economic catastrophe extreme measures 
might have to be resorted to on one front, leaving 
other problems to be solved in a more gradual way. 
But probably always and everywhere, and surely 
in Spain today, revolution must be characterized by 
rapidity, radicalism and the simultaneous nature of 
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the changes. It should always be kept in mind that 
a revolution is not made to correct a temporary situ- 
ation, but to serve as basis and support for many 
generations. A revolution is the exact opposite of a 
provisional solution. 

Let us begin with that which many might think 
could wait: Education. Since the second half of the 
XIXth century the best minds of Spain have been 
letting the same cry go unanswered: “Schools! Dis- 
pensa (Dispensary, really food)! Work!” The people 
of Spain are completely ignorant, they are hungry, 
they have no work. And by the Spanish people we 
mean all the Spaniards: old and young, men and 
women, farmers, laborers and middle class. 

Each historical epoch has its own schools. The 
Middle Ages had their schools of the palace, monas- 
tery, cathedral and municipality. Schools flourished 
throughout Europe in the XVIth and XVIIth cen- 
turies, a product of the vital competition between 
Catholics and Protestants. In the XVIIIth century 
a new type of school appeared, new in subjects taught 
and in methods of teaching. The XIXth century has 
seen the triumph of science. In our century commu- 
nism has dedicated itself energetically to education. 

An historical epoch signifies a certain concept of 
reality and of man; the school is the institution in 
which the relation between this new reality and this 
new man is forged. From it emerges those who are 
charged with the responsibility of giving a certain 
form to the state, to the economy, to science, to 
morality. Not to have access to the school that cor- 
responds to one’s epoch, not to receive a suitable 
education, is to live in a dead reality. 

The type of school that exists in Spain today still 
is the Medieval and Jesuit. That is why the Spaniard, 
whether he be literate or not, seems to be living in 
another world. And he really does live in another 
time. Only he who has been educated outside of 
Spain, or the anarchically self-educated or some very 
small groups have been able to come into contact 
with reality, to live in the present, and precisely for 
that reason they are in conflict with the State. 














In Spain the first task of the revolution must be 
to form the Spaniards. 

There is no use talking about raising the standard 
of living in Spain, for the simple reason that what 
has to be done first is to create this standard of liv- 
ing. I have tried to explain what we must understand 
by School, and now I think that we should try to 
agree on the meaning of the cry “Dispensa!” It is 
not just a matter of food, but of satisfying all the 
most elemental needs of life: housing, health and 
hygiene. As with Education, in these matters too 
Spain is still living in the Middle Ages. The majority 
of Spaniards do not eat meat, nor are they familiar 
with running water, electricity or sewage. Transpor- 
tation is still by donkey-back or wagon. The revolu- 
tion should immediately, rapidly, create a standard 
of living for the immense majority of Spaniards who 
want to emerge from the nightmare in which they 
have been living for over two centuries. 

The big landed estates, uncultivated acreage, these 
are problems that must be solved, but they are of a 
very secondary nature. What must be created in 
Spain is work, what is necessary is the industrializa- 
tion of the country. Fortunately these three duties 
are creative ones, and today the man who would 
govern, the party that would have power (And let 
us hope that there are men who feel the need to 
govern and who have the ability!) can profit by all 
the European and Asiatic experience. That is to say, 
plans for action can and should be ready. 

The three problems must be solved simultaneously ; 
audacity and preparation will be needed. But they 
cannot be confronted without having at the same 
time a clear mind about what has to be done with 
the Church and the Army. And this is the destructive 
side of the revolution. 

Since the XVIIIth century, the Church has been 
the dead weight and gangrene of Spanish society. It 
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has suffocated intellectual and spiritual life, and has 
confused and disturbed all moral values. As everyone 
knows or should know, the only institution in Spain 
which has real power is the Church, and its power 
is omnipotent, absolute. Neither the Monarchy of 
the XVIIIth century nor the political parties of the 
XIXth have been anything but its shadows. Just as 
the enormous, cold and empty cathedral dominates 
the Spanish town, so does the Church weigh down 
upon the entire country. It rules life in all its aspects, 
and it holds the individual captive from birth to 
death. To destroy the Church is a labor which would 
have exhausted Hercules, all the more so when to 
destroy the Church does not mean to destroy re- 
ligion. This power must be terminated, it must be 
rendered politically useless, and this must be done 
with the greatest rapidity. The political party which 
aspires to govern should tell us how it plans to do 
this and at the same time how it intends to salvage 
the Catholic religious sentiments which a good part 
of the Spaniards still retain. The Spanish Catholics 
must be protected from this congealed and petrified 
Church, which annihilates life; and the numerous 
Spaniards who are not Catholics must be protected 
from the tyrannical power of an institution which 
holds them subject and oppressed. 

To organize education, create work, to release the 
full abilities of the Spanish people, these are positive 
undertakings which can be accomplished without 
harm to anyone and for the benefit of all. But it is 
clear that he who tries to impede the revolution must 
be subdued in the process. The revolution must be 
made in an orderly way. Things mustn’t happen as 
they have before, first great rejoicing in the streets, 
then a trail of fire and death, due to spontaneous 
causes but largely to agents provocateurs. It is true 
of course that one cannot put up a fight without 
expecting losses, but one must go into it with ideas 
and ideals. If later there are the casualities of war, 
and there will be, let them be a conscious sacrifice 
on the part of the fallen and his leaders. But that 
a normally established regime should find itself with 
a million dead for no good reason is inconceivable. 

The problem of the Army is another matter. In 
contrast to the Church, the Spanish Army has hardly 
had more than a century of functioning as an insti- 
tution. In reality, it was only after the Restoration 
that it became definitively oriented on the reactionary 
side. Its reactionary quality is due not so much to its 
social origin or to the social interests which it de- 
fends, as to its own interests. 

The problem of the Army, as in that of all bad bu- 
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reaucracies, lies in that it does not choose to serve 
but to command, and to command exclusively for its 
own benefit. 

The Army should be suppressed and recreated in 
another mould, because today we have nothing that 
could strictly speaking be called an Army. What we 
have is a social burden. The few and bad arms should 
be taken away from them, after discharging all the 
soldiers, just as did Primo de Rivera when the Ar- 
tillery rebelled. 

To achieve this program we must be able to count 
on an organization of politicians who are politicians 
by vocation, armed with a theory and a political 
system, with a persuasive ability capable of moving, 
instructing and directing the great mass of Spaniards 
who hunger for discipline and action. Such a political 
party would have to have at its disposal a military 
force to replace the repressive forces of today. Such 
a military force could only arise from workers, peas- 
ants and middle class. I don’t know how long it 
would have to govern dictatorially, but the political 
reality of today seems to call for a liberal-socialist 
system, a neo-socialism. The Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Belgium, India should be models, they 
should be resorted to for political training, for moral 
aid and above all for an international solidarity. Per- 
haps one could count on the intellectual and labor 
organizations of France, England and Italy, and on 
the people of the American continents. Today im- 
provisation is out of the question; one must not for- 
get that the Church is always organized, that the 
reactionaries of all countries immediately understand 
each other and that it is easy for them to carry the 
conservatives along in their wake. An international 
alliance must be made for the Spanish revolution! 

What should be asked of the socialist parties and 
labor organizations is that they be capable of pledg- 
ing themselves to unite in support of the government 
which must make the Spanish revolution. This sup- 
port need be of no more than a moral nature, in 
that they at least refrain from helping the enemy. 
That business of the “Volunteers” and the “Non- 
Intervention Committee” must not be repeated. How 
is it possible that Leon Blum, an intelligent and hon- 
est man, could weep sincerely over the situation of 
the Spanish Republican Government while at the 
same time helping the Francoists? And he helped 
them twice over, in not permitting the Republic to 
buy arms and in letting the reaction, organized with 
the Church at its front, fight effectively and decidedly 
for Franco. The Socialist parties of the world should 
stop weeping for Spain, and they should renounce 
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their petty nationalisms. The petty nationalist is far 
more petty than is the petty bourgeois. Liberal so- 
cialism should create the universal nation for hu- 
manity. Man has the duty and the right to work. 
The State has the duty of allotting, to all those who 
lack, all the physical, economic and intellectual means, 
so that man (and obviously woman equally) can 
achieve all that of which he is capable for his own 
benefit and that of mankind. This active, intelligent 
and uncompromising tutelage of the State is what I 
call Socialism. By “liberal” I mean that, once the 
revolution has taken place, the law of the majority 
be objectively applied, with respect for the individual 
and the minority. 

In neo-socialism I visualize the State limiting the 
excessiveness, greed and egoism of the individual; 
reaching where individual ignorance or incapacity 
cannot reach; making the common effort, the general 
intelligence substituting law and order for individual 
anarchy. But in such a neo-socialism it is the duty 
of the individual to maintain a constand guard that 
the human concept of the State not be transformed 
into something abstract, with an end in itself; in 
counterbalancing the mass and sluggishness of the 
State by the flexibility and inventiveness of the indi- 
vidual; in placing hetorodoxy alongside of orthodoxy. 

These pages do not strive toward total or partial 
conformity of ideas; what they do strive to do 
is to urge the politicians to be prepared to employ 
the functions of leadership and command in a time 
that is fatally near. Nor should those of us who are 
not politicians resign ourselves to improvisation. 

Our thoughts should constantly be focused on 
the problem of Spain, and we should be quick, to 
the measure of our capacities, to collaborate in the 
creation of a morally and materially improved Spain, 
for the good of the Spaniards and of humanity: the 
Spain of the Third Republic. 
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Editorial 


SHAMELESS CYNICISM 


It was decided at the cabinet meeting held in Madrid 
on Friday, October 26th, presided over by General 
Franco, that Spain would lodge a protest in the 
United Nations over Soviet military intervention in 
Poland and Hungary. On October 29 General Fran- 
co made the following observation about the develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary in an _ interview 
granted a representative of the Associated Press: ‘““The 
world can not remain indifferent to the bloody in- 
tervention of the Russian armies in repressing the 
longings for independence and freedom of these 
nations. Indifference would constitute the greatest 
shame for the entire West.” 

In accordance with the decision of the cabinet 
meeting the Franco Delegation at the United Nations 
duly lodged its protest. In the course of the emer- 
gency session held on Sunday night, November 4, a 
member of the Spanish Delegation, Sr. Buigas de 
Dalmau, expressed in the most intense tones the in- 
dignation of his government over the atrocities in 
Hungary, comparing the situation there with that 
of Spain during the Civil War, recalling victims sacri- 
ficed and scenes that he had witnessed during that 
war. Having been on the Franco side, these memories 
must have been based on scenes witnessed from that 
side, of horrors officially decreed by them, by they 
themselves, the rebel armies and the Francoists, 
against the freedom of Spain. 

It always is painful for us to return to the Spanish 
Civil War; our objectives are the union of the Span- 
iards in a climate of constructive coexistence, and a 
future for Spain in an atmosphere of freedom and 
justice without inflaming old wounds and sorrows. 
But when the audacity and cynicism of the man who 
is at the top of the Spanish state through the sacrifice 
of one million lives goes to such intolerable extremes, 
then we too have to remember. 

It was General Franco and his friends who un- 





leashed the Civil War, mowing down Spain’s free- 
doms which the people had won by pacific means. 
It was General Franco and his friends who were 
responsible for the shooting down of Spanish citizens 
who had valiantly won their freedom from a former 
dictatorship, and who fought to retain them just as 
today the citizens of Hungary are fighting for their 
freedom against the Soviet army; it was General 
Franco and his friends who requested and obtained 
foreign military aid, from Germany and Italy, to 
accomplish that which without their help he never 
could have accomplished: the complete extermina- 
tion of freedom and democracy in Spain and the 
submission of a freedom-loving people to an iron clad 
dictatorship. 


What is General Franco protesting against? A for- 


eign military intervention, when he himself owes his 
power to just such an intervention? 


Is he protesting against the repression of freedom 
in Hungary, when he himself has kept all the free- 
doms of Spain interred for twenty years? Such shame- 
less cynicism is but an insult to the heroic martyrs 
of Hungary. 


We ask but a little decency from those rulers who 
have seized their power by violent means, leaving 
rivers of blood in their paths. The least that one can 
ask from them is silence. That they be still. That 
they not remind the rest of the world of the measures 
to which they owe their past and present, now that 
the guilty tolerance of some and the “political real- 
ism”? of others have gone so far as to permit them to 
raise their voices. 


But perhaps one day the Spanish people, recall- 
ing the protest voiced today by General Franco over 
the stifling of freedoms in Hungary, will go out into 
the streets and demand their own freedom. And then 
what will General Franco say? 
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Wages and prices 


As will be recalled, last April a general wage increase 
was announced by the regime which resulted in so 
slight a net difference to the individual worker that 
strikes of protest were precipitated in San Sebastian, 
Bilbao, Barcelona and other northern industrial cen- 
ters, only to be suppressed by the usual police methods 
in style in our country for seventeen years. 

At the time that the April increase was ordered, 
a supplementary increase of 6% was scheduled to 
go into effect on October 1. This additional increase 
was postponed until the first of this month, when 
the authorities finally had no choice but to face the 
acute situation and come through with it. This new 
increase, which amounts to from 6 to 10 pesetas 
(roughly, 15c to 25c) daily, could result in a rise 
in the standard of living of the Spanish workers were 
it not accompanied by a parallel increase in prices. 
Olive oil, for instance, one of the commodities least 
affected, has increased 0.80 pesetas per liter, or ap- 
proximately 6%, and now sells for 14.10 pesetas a 
liter. Pharmaceutical products and soap have been 
increased 6% by the so-called “luxury” tax, and 
now are 26.5% higher in price than they were this 
time last year. Most of the building companies have 
stopped all sales of new apartments prior to an- 
nouncing a general price increase of 25% to 40%. 

We are heading rapidly tcward inflation, and none 
of the preposterous measures that our rulers take is 
of any avail. Price controls should have been applied 
long ago, before the wage increases were announced; 
remedies should be applied in life, not in death. 

It was when prices first began to soar that the 
“Minimum living wage” was ordered; later a series 
of of “reports” on prices was made by the Syndicate 
directors. 

In the October 12 ABC we read: “The immense 
majority of Spaniards live on wages and salaries, and 
one cannot look on with indifference while the prices 
of each worker, of each employee, remain static while 
at the same time the prices of meat, milk or shoes are 
launched into a price race of which the organization 
and aims are a mystery.” 

This price race which ABC refers to has continued 
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without controls of any sort, and it can be expected 
to go on until it has more than made up for the 
recent wage increases. These only serve as a tem- 
porary remedy for the economic disaster toward 
which the Franco regime is inevitably leading us. 
We already know only too well what the suppres- 
sion of every type of freedom finally leads to. The 
example of Hungary and Poland may be followed 


here almost any day, perhaps in the not too distant 
future. 


Juan Ramon Jiménez and Pio Baroja 

It was necessary for the Nobel Prize to be awarded 
to Juan Ramon Jiménez for him to become well 
known here in Spain. Formerly this great writer had 
been qualified as a “red” by the Franco regime and 
his works have been out of reach of the generations 
that have arisen since the Civil War. While all of 
Latin America knew and loved the work of Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, in Spain, his native country, they 
tried to belittle the true value of this so-called “red.” 
But now of course the regime would like to ap- 
propriate him. 

Platero y yo (Platero and I) was only known to 
a limited circle in Spain through the edition pub- 
lished by Editorial Losada of Buenos Aires, which 
was brought inconspicuously into Spain along with 
other books. But this great Andalusian elegy has not 
been available here at popular prices. 

On the other hand Pio Baroja, the great Spanish 
writer who remained steadfast in his attitude toward 
the dictator and clericalism, has left us. But there 
remains his work of genius which bears aloft the 
flag of free thought. 

We recall the last time that we saw him in his 
home at 12, Calle Ruiz de Alcarcén, where he usually 
was surrounded by young lovers of Barojiana. When 
asked about Azorin he replied: “Azorin? Oh yes, 
I remember. He is another of those who have weak- 
ened, even to the extent of going to see ‘that one 
in the Pardo’ (Franco).” 

Baroja lived remote from national life up until 
the last moment, and the regime which he so de- 
tested tried its best to forget him, as for instance when 
the March prize for literature was awarded to Me- 
néndez Pidal instead of to Baroja, who most de- 
served it. 

But we well know that had this prize been granted 
to Baroja he would have refused it; he would have 
considered it ignominious to accept a prize from the 
hands of the pirate subsidizer and collaborator of the 
Franco regime. 
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THE ERA OF TRUJILLO 


Jesus de Galindez 


“Not even dictators such as Hitler or Stalin, Mussolini or Franco 
would have dared announce such unanimous (election) results.” 


THE POLITICAL REGIME 
UNDER TRUJILLO 


One of my courses in the Diplomatic School of the Do- 
minican Republic, “Elements of Juridical Science,” in- 
cluded a lecture on the totalitarian systems of Germany, 
Italy and Russia as compared to the various types of 
western democracies. One day, at the end of this lec- 
ture, three students approached me with an air of 
great mystery and curiosity, and asked me my sincere 
opinion of the political system of the Dominican Re- 
public. I had long been warned that one of these stu- 
dents might be a government spy, and in any case it 
would have been madness for me to have given this 
question a frank answer in Ciudad Trujillo, so I evaded 
it by answering that the Dominican Constitution was 
inspired by the American Constitution, and that the 
Dominican Republic was a presidentialist type of re- 
public as opposed to the parliamentary republics of 
Europe. 

But one of my students persisted: 

“Well that’s quite true on paper, Professor; but what 
is your opinion of what happens in reality?” 

My student was perfectly right; in the Dominican 
Republic, as in all Latin American countries subjected 
to dictatorship, one thing is the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, and quite another is its daily application. 

I am certain that my students understood my silence 
on that day perfectly well. But today I am going to 
answer them with all the freedom which I then lacked. 
I am sure that sooner or later this study will find its 
way into their hands. 


How they vote in the Dominican Republic 


I believe there is no better way of evaluating the elec- 
tions in the Dominican Republic under Trujillo than 
by analyzing the election results as reported by the 
Official Gazette since Trujillo rose to power in 1930. 
Since that time six general elections have been held, 
in 1930, 1934, 1938, 1942, 1947 and 1952; three special 
elections for electing representatives to the assemblies 
held for revising the Constitution, and various partial 
elections. (There follows a detailed analysis of the re- 
sults of all these elections, revealing a 100% unanimity 
of all votes cast in favor of Trujillo and his party’s can- 





* La era de Trujillo, by Jesis de Galindez. Editorial del Pa- 
cifico, Santiago, Chile, 1956. 
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didates, except for the elections of 1930, already alluded 
to, when a minority abstained and the vestiges of a 
suppressed opposition still expressed themselves in a 
1% opposition vote.—Ed.) 

These figures would seem to be sufficient comment 
on the “veracity” of the Dominican elections in the 
Era of Trujillo. Not even dictators such as Hitler or 
Stalin, Mussolini or Franco would have dared announce 
such unanimous results; they would have left a small 
percentage of opposition or blank votes, or else they 
would have differentiated between the relative plurality 
of the chief over the plurality of the candidates for 
lesser office. But in the Dominican Republic the una- 
nimity is absolute. 


I will not linger over the process of the convocation 
of elections, or the nomination of candidates at the 
conventions of the Dominican Party, whose delegates 
merely applaud the proposals made by the president of 
their Directive Committee at the suggestion of Tru- 
jillo, or the electoral campaigns which as a rule are 
totally non-existent. For the most revealing aspect of 
these elections is in the mechanics of the way in which 
they are run at the local polls. 


The vote is compulsory; each person’s identification 
card must bear the rubber stamp indicating that its 
owner has voted in the latest elections. If this stamp 
is missing then the person in question is likely to incur 
the greatest of inconveniences, even in routine matters 
such as cashing a check in a bank. But the voter need 
not go in person to the polls; he may send a servant 
with his identity card to have it stamped. 

Here I will relate details of the last general election, 
held in 1952, as described to me by the Chairman of 
an electoral board in a community in Cibao who visited 
New York several weeks after the elections. Although 
not a resident of the community in question, he had 
been appointed to this office by the Dominican Party 
Committee of his province. The Committee provided 
him with instructions, blank votes, registration books 
and official seals. 

My friend left his home on horseback, arriving at 
dawn at the county seat where he was to officiate at 
the polls. He was met by the members of the local elec- 
tion board, which then formally convened at the 
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schoolhouse. The doors were carefully closed, while in 
the meantime the electors were lining up outside. At the 
appointed hour one of the election board members 
partially opened the school door and requested the 
identity cards of the first ten voters standing in line. 
None were permitted to enter the premises. The board 
member took the ten cards and handed them to the 
Chairman, who carefully recorded their names and 
numbers in the registration book with which he had 
been provided, stamped them to acknowledge receipt 
of the votes, and then deposited ten votes for the 
Dominican Party candidates in the ballot box. The 
operation was repeated, ten votes at a time, until there 
were no more electors waiting at the door. 

At the end of the session the Chairman made a 
meticulous comparison of the number of registered elec- 
tors with the number of votes cast, and upon discover- 
ing that there were two less votes than registered voters 
he quickly deposited two more votes in the box to 
even things up. Once everything was in order the 
members of the board signed the official report. My 
informant then mounted his horse and rode home to 
the provincial capital in time for the Provincial Com- 
mittee to telegraph the “results” of the elections to the 
capital, so that they could be included in the “exact” 
aggregate of votes to be published in the next morning’s 
newspapers. 

That is how they vote in the Dominican Republic, 
and that is how the president, legislators and local offi- 
cials are elected. But once in office, how long do they 
remain there? 


Undated letters of resignation 

The key to understanding the perfect functioning of 
the Trujillo regime lies in the Constitution itself, in 
Article 16, in combination with Article 39 of the Sta- 
tutes of the Dominican Party. According to the latter, 
Trujillo, as Chief of the Party, has in his possession the 
signed but undated letters of resignation of all elected 
officers (including legislators and magistrates). When 
he chooses to remove one of these functionaries from 
office, all he has to do is to fill in the date and release 
the letter of resignation. 

Article 16 provides that “When vacancies occur in 
the Senate or House of Representatives, then the body 
in question will select the replacement from a trio to 
be presented by the political party of the person who 
caused the vacancy.” As the Congress is made up en- 
tirely of members of the Dominican Party the resig- 
nation is automatically accepted, and the first of the 
three proposed substitutes is automatically accepted. In 
this way the legislators change periodically but always 
in a constitutional way. 

How is this resignation transacted? Very simply. The 
letter of resignation is read; the chamber in question 
accepts the resignation; immediately therafter a letter 
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from the Chief of the Dominican Party (Trujillo) is 
read in which a trio of names is proposed to fill the 
vacancy. A secret vote is passed and the first of the 
three names is unanimously elected. Then the Chair- 
man of the Senate or House is advised that the new 
incumbent is in the building, and the Chairman names 
a committee to escort him into the chamber. The new 
legislator is sworn in and immediately delivers an ad- 
dress in which he expresses his gratitude to Trujillo. 

I know of no other Latin American dictatorship in 
which this device of the undated “resignation” is prac- 
ticed. In my opinion this is the most peculiar charac- 
teristic of the Trujillo regime. 

{ 


A single political party 

One of the arguments most frequently invoked in favor 
of the Trujillo government is that it ended the political 
chaos prevailing before, when a multitude of chiefs 
and personal parties disturbed the public order with 
their egoistic ambitions, causing continual revolutions, 
even civil wars. 

This is quite true insofar as the destruction of the 
old political parties in concerned. What is debatable 
is the final evaluation of this fact. 

When Trujillo assumed power in 1930 there were at 
least seven political parties in the Dominican Republic, 
judging by the reform of the Electoral Law which was 
promulgated on April 10 of that year, in which the 
following parties were mentioned: Nacional, Progre- 
sista, Coalicién Patridética de Ciudadanos, Liberal, Re- 
publicano, Nacionalista and Obrero Independiente. The 
first two joined to form the Nacional-Progresista Al- 
liance, backing the opposition candidates Federico Ve- 
lazquez for President and Angel Morales for Vice 
President. The other five parties united to form the 
Confederacién de Partidos, backing the candidacy of 
Trujillo and Estrella Urefia (for Vice President). 
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No sooner had Trujillo assumed power than this 
panorama of varied political parties quickly evaporated. 
The first victims were the two opposition parties: the 
Nacional-Progresista Alliance had to withdraw from 
the electoral struggle one week before the elections 
were held. Shortly thereafter their leaders went into 
exile, after having sought asylum in foreign embassies, 
and in more than one case after having been arrested. 
Only the old former president, Horacio Vasquez, re- 
mained in the Dominican Republic, by then too old 
and infirm to be of any danger. By the time that Tru- 
jillo was inaugurated President these two majority 
parties of the preceding epoch had disappeared for 
good. 

But then little by little the parties that had supported 
Trujillo in the preceding campaign also were eliminated. 
The two strongest of these parties were the Liberal and 
Republican Parties, headed respectively by Desiderio 
Arias and Rafael Estrella Urena, both of whom had 
played outstanding roles in the coup of February, 1930. 
A few months later Arias was overcome in combat and 
assassinated, and almost immediately thereafter Rafael 
Estrella Urena (the new Vice President) went into 
voluntary exile and Congress then dismissed him as 
Vice President of the Republic. 

By August, 1931, Trujillo's Dominican Party (Par- 
tido Dominicano) had been officially founded, and 
since then, except for the occasional appearance of 
simulated “opposition” parties, it has been the only 
political party of the Dominican Republic. 


The Dominican Party 


The official edition of the statutes of the Dominican 
Party which I have been able to consult has the party 
emblem, a palm leaf, on its cover, and a portrait of 
Trujillo in his uniform as Generalissimo with the cap- 
tion, “Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, Chief 
and Director of the Party,” and in the upper corner 
the motto: “Rectitud, Libertad, Trabajo (Work).” 
This slogan was chosen because the initial letters are 
the same as those for Rafael L. Trujillo. Later Mora- 
lidad was added to correspond with “Molina.” 

The party principles could not be vaguer: “The 
Dominican Party has been. founded to fulfill a patriotic 
longing of the Dominican people for civic improvement 
and as a political force to support the renovating po- 
litical credo of Generalissimo Doctor Rafael L. Tru- 
jillo Molina . . . It declares the Generalissimo and 
Doctor Rafael L. Trujillo to be its only supreme chief 
because he embodied the ideals of all the Dominicans 
with noble thoughts and because his executives have 
such Dominicanist heights and such historical projec- 
tion that his life itself is identified with the existence 
of our nationality.” 

There can be no doubt about the complete submis- 
sion of the Party and its leaders to Trujillo. Article 27 
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of its Statutes states: “The Executive Committee can- 
not dispose of anything which is in conflict with the 
decisions of the Chief of the Party . . . the decisions 
of the Superior Directive Committee can be vetoed 
by the Chief of the Party.” 

All of Chapter VII is devoted to the Chief of the 
Party. Article 42 states: “The Dominican Party ac- 
claims and recognizes Generalissimo Doctor Rafael L. 
Trujillo Molina as its Chief and Director, and adopts 
his program and political credo as its own.” Article 
43 enumerates his prerogatives, including the following: 
a) To appoint the Party Chairman and all paid em- 
ployees; c) To authorize all party expenditures; f) To 
exercise the power of veto; g) To object to candidates; 
1) To suitably punish disloyalty; 0) The authority of 
the Chief is undiminishable and untransferrable . . . 

There are other provisions of a general nature which 
merit attention: the aforementioned Article 39 con- 
cerning the undated letters of resignation, or Article 56, 
according to which “the members must contribute to 
the party’s support,” which justifies the deduciton of 
10% from the salary of all public employees, and Ar- 
ticle 65, according to which all public functionaries 
must be members of the party. ; 

But to understand the true position of the Dominican 
Party in the Dominican Republic today one must con- 
sider these party precepts in connection with corres- 
ponding official precepts, because the Dominican Party 
is closely interlocked with the structure of government. 

For instance, the Chairman of the party’s Superior 
Directive Committee holds the rank of Secretary of 
State; and the Secretary General and Vice President 
of the Party have ranks equal to those of Under-Secre- 
taries of State. Also, the Secretary of the Treasury 
automatically deducts 10% from the pay checks of all 
public officials, and this is deposited in the party’s 
treasury. One must be a Dominican Party member in 
order to be eligible to hold public office. And then 
there is the aforementioned matter of the shuffling of 
legislators, judges, etc., by the device of the undated 
letters of resignation addressed to Trujillo as Chief 
of the Party. 

The totalitarian savor of the Dominican Party is ex- 
pressed in a notice published on September 23, 1937, 
by the then Chairman of the Party, Daniel Henriquez 
Valdés, about the salute that its members should make 
when in the presence of Trujillo: “Pause before the 
Supreme Commander with chest uplifted and right 
hand on heart.” 

But the Dominican Party is not a minority elite, 
with the discipline and credo of the communist and 
some fascist parties. On the contrary; rare is the Do- 
minican of any public or professional activity who is 
not a member of the Dominican party; it is just one 
routine more. 

(To be continued) 
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Franco’s statements 


In the course of a recent inter- 
view granted the Associated Press 
chief in Spain, Mr. Lewis M. Nevin, 
General Franco stated: 

“The mere presence of the Sov- 
iet regime astride Europe and Asia 
for forty years, with its widespread 
demography and occupation of 
eleven foreign countries, constitutes, 
in spite of the many faults of that 
regime, a fact of transcendental im- 
portance for the political course of 
the other nations.” 

In reply to the question: “How 
does: your excellency judge the po- 
litical events in Poland and Hun- 
gary?” Franco answered: “The peo- 
ples. who have known freedom and 
a better life can not resign them- 
selves to living in misery and ter- 
ror. . .The confessions of the, mon- 
strous police-state crimes made by 
the political leaders themselves and 
their subsequent rectifications have 
contributed, no doubt, to a weaken- 
ing of the principle of authority 
and prestige of the Soviet regime. 

~“The facts in themselves are so 
serious that I believe the world can 
not remain indifferent to the bloody 
intervention of the Russian armies 
in repressing the longings for inde- 
pendence .and freedom of these na- 
tions. Indifferencé would constitute 
the greatest shame for the entire 
West.” 

“All must ‘now that ‘to conquer 
but not to convince” is but the ste- 
rile flower of a day; we have to gain 
the confidence of the people by 
our conduct” .... 

Note: For those who may have 
forgotten, this famous phrase is quo- 
ted from Unamuno, who expressed 
it under quite different circumstan- 
ces. At the beginning of the Civil 
War a ceremony was held in the 
University of Salamanca, attended 
by Franco’s wife and General Mil- 
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lan Astray, who éried out: “;Vi- 
va la muerte!; Abajo. la :inteligen- 
cia!” (Long live death! Down with 
the intellect!”) to which Unamuno 
replied: “; Vencereis pero no con- 
vencereis!” (“You will conquer, but 
you will not convince!”) 





Constitutional bills 


It has been announced that within 
a few days constitutional bills of 
great importance are to be submit- 
ted to the Counsel of the Falange. 
Once approved by this Counsel they 
are then to be submitted to the so- 
called “Cortes” for approval: 

These new bills are designed to 
effect the creation of a new “Na- 
tional Movement” which would in- 
corporate the old “National Move- 
ment” or Falange. This new “Na- 
tional Movement” would have as its 
directive organization a National 
Counsel composed of 150 members, 
50%. of whom would be appointed 
by the government, the others to be 
elected by “suffrage.” Presumably 
all citizens would vote, but only the 
active members of this “Movement” 
would be elegible for membership in 
the National Counsel. Members of 
the new Movement would include 
the present heads of the Falange, 
Army and labor syndicates. 

General Franco would retain his 
present prerogatives, but the. na- 
tional secretary of the new “move- 
ment” would have the title “Vice- 
president” of the Government and 
would be Franco’s principle. collab- 
orator. 





The “Cortes” 


The “Cortes” would not be suppres- 
sed, but all bills would have to be 
approved by the “National Counsel” 
before submission to the “Cortes” 
and cabinet ministers would answer 
to this National Counsel, although 
Franco would reserve the right to 
dismiss them when he so chose. 

It is said that these bills are to 
be submitted to a national referen- 
dum next spring; but one wonders 
what the present government of 
Spain means by a “referendum.” 


More doubletalk vy 


The following paragraph ‘serves re 
an eloquent definition of the governs 
mental changes envisioned in these. 
new bills. It is quoted from a speech, 
delivered in Alicante on.October 18 
by Sr. Salas Pombo, Vice-Secretary 
of the Falange: 

“The ‘Movement’ is the successor 
to the ‘Movement’ because it must 
be agreed that the only viable po- 
sition of the ‘Movement’ is the . 
‘Movement’ itself. . . . I prefer the 
sword of syndicalism to the dagger 
of partisanship, which forces and 
falsifies, bargains and negotiates 
with the needs of the people.” © 

We remind our readers that in 
Spain there is no more than one 
party, the Falange. 





Martin Artajo 
in Turkey : 


On October 26 the Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Martin Ars 
tajo, arrived in Istambul as a guest 
of the Turkish Government. On 
his arrival he made some statements 
of which we quote the following: “I 
am convinced that this visit will not 
only reenforce the bands of friend- 
ship between Turkey and Spain, but 
also that it will aid the cause of 
in Europe. 

“Spain,” the Minister went on 
to say, “at the other end of the Med- 
iterranian, ‘isa ‘hard-working nation 
and a peace-loving country .which 
hopes to get along with other peace- 
loving countries. Spain has a’ great 
historic tradition and she is proud 
of her freedom, won after very sev 
ere struggles.” 





New political movement 


A rumor is circulating in Madrid 
concerning a new political move- 
ment, with quasi-liberal tendencies, 
including Dr. Gregorio. ‘Marafion 
among its adherents. It is said that 
this movement aspires to include cer- 
tain Republican personages, somé 
defected Falangists and some other 
exiles among its members. Also it 
would seek connections. with the 
movement lead by the: ce 
poet, Dionisio Ridruejo. » 
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Unrest in the 
Foreign Ministry 


Madrid, Nov. 4—Just a few weeks 
ago an atmosphere of euphoria 
reigned in the Palace of Santa Cruz 
(the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Madrid). Hopes were high for a 
continuation of the pro-Arab policy 
and Martin Artajo’s trip to Turkey 
revived hopes of establishing the 
shopworn concept of a Mediter- 
anian Pact. 


. But now things have changed. 
Foreign Ministry officials go about 
with long faces. The situation in 
Egypt and the turn matters are tak- 
ing in Morocco, manifested for 
instance by the Moroccan attack on 
Spanish soldiers in Alcazarquivir, 
are a cause of constant concern to 
the Ministry. 


In brief, if the world situation be- 
comes aggravated Spain may be ob- 
liged to relinquish her traditional 
neutrality, or else she will remain 
isolated from the Arab nations. But 
given her financial situation it would 
not be possible for her to participate 
in a military opperation, which in 
any case the military leaders and 
the nation oppose, preferring to re- 
tain their neutrality. Hence the pre- 
occupation in the foreign ministry 
and government. 





More repatriates 
from Russia 


A second group of repatriates from 
Russia arrived on the Soviet ship 
Crimea in Valencia on October 22. 
This group consisted of 461 persons, 
including 149 women and 117 men; 
the rest were all children. They were 
met by a delegation from the Span- 
ish Red Cross. 


The officers and entire crew of 
the Crimea disembarked and made 
a tour of Valencia. The crew were 
given shore leave and the officers 
were wined and dined by the mu- 
nicipal authorities of the city. 

In the meantime the flags of 
Franco Spain and Soviet Russia flew 
side by side over the ship Crimea, 
at anchor in the port of. Valencia. 
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Review of the 
Spanish press 


Prices are rising 


Arriba, the Falangist organ, has 
protested the rise in the cost of 
living. We quote the following para- 
graphs from its pages: 

“Tt is an injustice and a provoca- 
cation for us to have to see prices 
rise suddenly, unexpectedly, now 
just as we had thought that we were 
better off because of the wage in- 
crease. Letting things go on this way 
is as bad as tolerating plundering 
from the resources of the poor, or 
condoning it.” 

In its turn the Catholic organ 
YA denounces the attitude of 2000 
fish merchants who have refused to 
make their purchases at the central 
market in protest against the rise 
in wholesale prices. 

Butchers have raised the price of 
retail meats; refined olive oil has 
entirely disappeared from the mar- 
ket as it is all used for export pur- 
poses, and the unrefined olive oil 
which was formerly sold at 14 pese- 
tas has now gone up to 20. 

Importation of foreign oils is the 
only answer to this situation. 





Internal emigration 


The movement of emigration from 
rural areas to urban centers is in- 
creasing all the time. Take the pro- 
vince of Cordoba, for instance. One 
small town, Casariche, has already 
lost 3000 of its inhabitants, and an- 
other town, Herrera, has lost a sim- 
ilar number. Those who emigrate 
try to unload their non-transportable 
possessions as quickly as possible. 
In Casariche one house was sold for 
1000 pesetas (about $25.00) as there 
was no. higher bid. 


In Badolatosa rope and other es- 
parto grass industries have had to 
shut down because of the labor short- 
age. Rute, formerly a town of 20,- 
000 inhabitants where aguardiente 
is the local product, is losing its 
business, also because of the labor 
shortage. All of these emigrations 
are headed toward either Madrid or 
Barcelona. 





Spanish poverty 


is not ignorance 


We quote the following from the 
newspaper El Alcazar: 

“Tiliteracy is not a cause, but 
a consequence. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that the areas of illiteracy 
coincide. with the areas of the big 
landed estates and other ° feudal 
forms of property. 

“The cheap labor employed in 
cutting down expenses wherever pos- 
sible are supplemented in innume- 
rable instances by child labor. The 
children automatically leave school, 
not out of choice or from ‘their 
parents’ greed, but simply as a re- 
sult of Spain’s economic and social 
systems. What is required is a policy 
that knows what it wants and where 
it is heading.” 





A drastic remedy 


The Spanish press clamors for re- 
strictions on these emigrations. The 
newspaper Juventud has proposed 
that passports or other documenta- 
tion providing evidence of employ- 
ment at the destination be required 
for internal travel just as they are 
required when a worker wishes to 
emigrate to a foreign country. 
“Can’t the passport system be ap- 
plied to Spanish territory?” asks Ju- 
ventud. 

The situation of the rural areas 
resulting from the economic misery 
of the peasants, is one of the most 
serious problems of present day 
Spain. 





New war criminals 


The Falangist newspaper Arriba of 
November 4 proposed that Anthony 
Eden, Guy Mollet and David Ben- 
Gurion be tried as “war criminals” 
in as much as these three leaders 
were responsible for the decision 
to seize the Suez Canal and promote 
Nasser’s downfall. 

Arriba stated that “A tribunal 
conducted in accordance with the 
jurisprudence of the Nuremberg 
trials would condemn them as crim- 
inals for having broken world treat- 
ies and having violated the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 
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